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EDITORIAL 


Nobody knows ex- 
actly when the gen- 
eral notion of evo- 
lution came into 
existence. Certainly it antedates the time of 
Charles Darwin. The great German writer 
Johann Gottfried Herder made it the cen- 
tral point in his philosophy of history. He 
had a passion for origins. There are traces 
of this conception among the schoolmen 
of the Middle Ages. It found its place in the 
speculation of Greek and Roman philoso- 
phers. Among the most primitive peoples 
there has been some kind of crude concep- 
tion of how things began and grew or de- 
veloped. The careful search for the cause 
of events has now become the absorbing 
problem of modern science, for the discov- 
ery of causes has led to man’s gradual con- 
trol of the world. 


In the 
Beginning 


The Genetic Approach in Child Study 


The search for the causes of human be- 
havior was a very slow process due to 
preconceptions about human nature and 
traditional beliefs. It was so easy, for ex- 
ample, to explain either good or bad be- 
havior as due merely to heredity. But finally 
there came a time when biologists and 


psychologists became tremendously inter- 
ested in growth. They tried to understand 
and measure the varying effects of heredity, 
environment, and training. 

Freud in his treatment of the abnormal 
was not content, like many of his contem- 
poraries, to disregard the vagaries of his 
patients. He studied them with painstaking 
care. He wondered how these abnormal 
mental conditions came to be. Hot on the 
trail of their origin, he traced them back to 
childhood. It was there that the story be- 
gan. Dr. William H. Burnham was one of 
the first to note that the thousands of peo- 
ple who suffered from mental breakdowns 
in adult life had passed through our public 
schools without any suspicion on the part 
of their teachers that they were having dif- 
ficulties in making social adjustments. Dr. 
G. Stanley Hall, as the prophet of a new 
day, saw the future of the race as dependent 
upon our understanding of children and 
their training. “Childhood,” he said, “is our 
pillar of cloud by day and fire by night. 
Other oracles may grow dim but this one 
will never fail.” 


Laboratory Experiments 
The importance of the genetic study of 
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the child, or investigations of the mental 
and physical growth of children, was even- 
tually realized by men skilled in laboratory 
methods. The behavior of the new-born 
babe became a fertile field for observation 
and experimentation. Dr. John Watson be- 
gan his work with infants in a lying-in 
hospital in Baltimore. His purpose was to 
find out the native reactions of children. 
His experiments showed that the fear life 
of infants was simplicity itself. At birth an 
infant showed fear when a sudden loud 
noise was made close to its head and when- 
ever it was thrown off its balance. He found 
no other fears. Our literature is filled with 
references to man’s fear of the snake, but 
Watson found that a lusty child nine 
months old showed no fear in the presence 
of a boa constrictor. 

His work and that of others shows that 
fear of any object may be developed by 
associative learning, or what is generally 
known as conditioning. Experimental work 
also showed that children by like methods 
could be trained out of their fears. Such 
successful experimentation has led some 
scientists to magnify the possibilities in the 
training of children. A few of them have 
even suggested that if we had perfect con- 
trol of a child from birth on, we could make 
out of him anything that we wanted. 


Importance of First Learnings 


Although there may be a wide difference 
of opinion as to the detailed possibilities of 
training, it is obvious that education should 
begin at birth and that the early learning 
of children is of great significance. We 
have always known that the home training 
of children before they entered school had 
an important bearing on their school work, 
but now we realize that these early experi- 


ences have tremendous meaning. The child, 
as he steps across the threshold of the school- 
room, not only has a great deal of informa- 
tion or misinformation but he has habits 
and attitudes that may help or retard his 
progress in normal successful living. 


The Prevention of Unlearnings 


It is unfortunate that so much of the 
child’s learning must be unlearned. Ideally 
the learning of children at school should 
continue in a positive way on the founda- 
tions provided by the home. In too many 
cases it is mecessary to correct undesirable 
habits and attitudes which hinder whole- 
some and effective learning. To prevent 
this undesirable learning, children require 
the most careful training through pre-school 
years. As these years are outside the control 
of organized public education, we must 
trust largely to the loosely organized forces 
making for parental education. 


The Strategic Importance of the 
First Years at School 


The child’s first day at school marks a 
dramatic episode in his life. He finds him- 
self in a new environment to which he must 
learn to adjust. If in the months that follow 
he succeeds, the impetus which he acquires 
will carry him well on his way; if he fails, 
his entire future will be affected. 

Time was when we thought that pri- 
mary education, because of the simplicity 
of its subject matter, was rather unimpor- 
tant. In the light of modern psychology we 
now know that it is fully as important as 
the work of the upper grades and high 
school. The time may not be far distant 
when we shall rank it with the work of the 
college professor. Read what our contribu- 
tors have to say about it. 
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What Is Your Answer? 


The following questions are answered in this number of UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD. 
They are intended to help the reader grasp the important points in the text. 


TO VERIFY YOUR ANSWER, TURN TO THE PAGE OR PAGES WHOSE 
NUMBERS ARE GIVEN IN ITALIC TYPE AFTER EACH QUESTION. 


1. In what sense may it be true that 
the work of the primary teacher is as 
important as that of the college pro- 
fessor? 2 


2. What problems does a child have 


on entering school? 4 


3. What can the parent and teacher 
do to make the child feel secure at 
school on the first day? 4-6 


4. What definite objectives should 


the nursery school teacher keep in 


mind? 7-9 


5. How may parent and teacher co- 
operate? 9, 11,12 


6. What achievement is desirable for 
the child who has finished kinder- 
garten? 12 


7. What does the modern kindergar- 


ten emphasize? 10-12, 32 


8. What three problems must the 
first grade teacher solve? 13 


g. What are some of the most im- 
portant objectives of first grade activ- 
ity? 13,14 

10. What is meant by the statement 
that “the only type of school that can 
meet the needs of the first grade is the 
genuinely social one”? 14 
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11. What is a teaching unit? What 
may we expect it to accomplish? 14 


12. Describe how a teaching unit may 


be organized around some interest of 
childhood. 15 


13. Upon what does the social devel- 
opment of children depend? 16, 18 


14. What standards for social growth 
are desirable for the first grade? 17 


15. What specific habits may the 
teacher hope that children in the first 
grade will carry over to the second 
grade? 17 


16. What principles may help the 
teacher in planning for the social de- 
velopment of her children? 78 


17. Do you believe that grade repeti- 
tion ought to be abandoned? Give 
reasons for and against this sugges- 
tion. 25,26 


18. What are some of the characteris- 
tics of neurotic children? 27 


What should the teacher do for 
these children? 27 


19. How many and what different 
ages did Junior have? 29 
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The Child’s First Day at School 


By ABIGAIL A. ELIOT, Eb.D. 


DIRECTOR, NURSERY TRAINING SCHOOL OF BOSTON 


That first day at school may make or 
mar the child’s future. The skillful 
teacher will see that every child gets 
a successful and happy start. 


E MAY be two, or four, or six years 
old. Whether he is entering nursery 
school, kindergarten, or first grade, if he is 
going to school for the first time, it is an 
important occasion. A child’s reaction to 
school throughout life will depend to some 
extent on what happens the first day. Just 
because it does happen first, the associations 
of the beginning day will color later feelings 
about school, and feelings about school will 
affect the learning process in school. 

We want children to like school. Why? 
Because we know by experience as well as 
by scientific investigation that a child learns 
more quickly and retains more completely 
what he has learned in an atmosphere of 
satisfaction, interest, pleasure. He “gets 
more out of school” if he likes it because he 
“puts more into it.” “Liking” school goes 
back in some degree to the very first day. 
What kind of a day should it be if it is to 
leave the right impression? A happy day of 
course. Yet we know that many children 
seem far from happy their first day in 
school. There are a number of things which 
we, as parents and teachers, can do to in- 
crease the possibility of its being a happy 
day or at least a not too unhappy day for 
every child. 

Picture to yourself the child coming to 
school for the first time. From whatever 
sort of home he comes, it is into a strange, 
unknown environment that he enters. Has 
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he been used to a small, crowded tenement 
home where things are pretty disorderly 
and discipline irregular? Has he come from 
a good, middle-class home where mother 
takes care of him most of the time, her pro- 
tecting presence always near? Has he come 
from a well-to-do home where there is space 
and order, few children and many adults, 
where everything which touches the child’s 
life revolves around him? What a change to 
any child to find himself for the first time 
in a school! No matter how homelike we 
make the small private school, it is different 
from home, for here there are new rooms, 
new things, new adults, and new children. 
If the child goes to a large school building, 
how very different is the experience from 
the security of home. 


Sense of Security Essential 


In security lies the key to the possibility 
of happiness for the child on his first day in 
school. If he is to be happy, he must feel 
secure. Security where everything is new, 
everything is unknown, is impossible. Some 
aspects of the situation must seem familiar 
to the child if he is to feel secure. How can 
we make the nursery school, kindergarten, 
or first grade seem familiar to the child the 


first day? 


_ What the Parent Can Do 


In the first place, the idea of “going to 
school” as a pleasant thing to do can be 
fostered in the child for days and weeks, 
even months, in advance. The parents can 
give the child a feeling that when he is big 
enough he can go to school and that this is 
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a thing to look forward to. This helps to 
familiarize the child with the idea. 

Another thing we can do to make school 
seem familiar is to arrange for the child to 
visit the school before entering. If the child 
is to enter kindergarten or first grade in 
September, the visit could be made in June. 
If he is going to nursery school, the visit 
should be made within a few days of en- 
trance, for the younger the child, the shorter 
his memory. Even for many kindergarten 
children, it would be well to allow a visit- 
ing day in September before the child is 
expected to stay through the session. A 
“visit” is short (one-half hour or an hour); 
mother is there; the child is not expected 
to take part in what goes on. During the 
visit he looks about, becomes familiar with 
the place and the general situation while 
still feeling secure in his mother’s presence. 
He is introduced to the teacher and he be- 
comes aware of many children his own 
size having a good time. He sees them 
doing things he would like to do and he is 
told that when he “comes to school” he can 
do them. Perhaps he is allowed to enter 
into some one activity which interests him. 
The next time he comes, school will seem a 
bit familiar. His chances of feeling secure 
are increased. 

The day arrives. Peter’s mother tells him 
that today he is going to school. From the 
time he wakes up everything should be 
especially happy and serene. The excite- 
ment may make him do things out of the 
ordinary but these should be made little of. 
Peter cannot eat his breakfast—all right, he 
doesn’t need to. There will be a time for 
lunch in school. Mary wants to wear a fa- 
vorite old play dress. If it is clean, let her 
wear it—with a word of explanation to the 
teacher. Karl is irritable about something 
—just ignore it. This is a big day, exciting, 
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uncertain, disturbing, so let us smooth the 
road today as far as possible. If Jane has 
always been well behaved and today she is 
naughty, put it down to excitement and 
ignore it; she will behave well again when 
the excitement is over. If Jack has not al- 
ways been well behaved, today is no day to 
start teaching him to be so. Let him go to 
school happy. Nagging or punishment will 
make him unhappy. Disputes or quarrels 
between other members of the family will 
also make him unhappy. The whole home 
atmosphere must be serene, especially to- 
day. 

Mother takes Peter to school. They are 
both greeted warmly by the teacher. 
Mother stays long enough to see Peter put 
his coat and hat away and to see him be- 
come interested in some activity. She then 
goes to him, tells him she is going home 
and that she will come back bye and bye to 
get him. He looks a little downcast, per- 
haps he even cries, but she makes sure the 
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teacher knows she is going, kisses him 


good-bye and goes. Some children do not 


cry but turn right back to what they were 
doing. A little later in the day perhaps they 
will feel homesick. 


What the Teacher Can Do 


So far we have talked about the mother’s 
part. What can the teacher do to make the 
first day happy? Here are some sugges- 
tions: 

1. Make every effort never to let a 
mother (or father, or sister, or brother) go 
without saying good-bye to the child. 

2. Make the first day a shorter day; ask 
the mother to come a little early to get him. 

3. Help the child find toys, and things to 
do, which seem familiar to him; let the 
activities be informal. 

4. Let the child be near you much of the 
time if he wishes it, don’t push him away. 
Let him touch you and take’ your hand 
from time to time. Be very gentle with him. 

5- Don’t make much of his crying but 
help him to become interested in some- 
thing. 

6. Explain his behavior to the other chil- 
dren and get their codperation. 

7. Answer patiently and confidently the 
questions “Where is my mother?” and “Ts 
mother coming back?” a thousand times if 
necessary. 


8. If the mother calls up on the telephone 
to know how things are going, answer her 
truthfully and confidently and courteously. 
Remember that how you react to her will 
affect her reaction to the child in relation to 
his coming to school. 


The Child Who Cries 


Doing these things will help to make a 
child feel secure, but sometimes there re- 
mains one who cries and storms regardless 
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of all the teacher’s efforts. When this is so 
we should remember that “homesickness” 
may consist of two rather different emo- 
tions, fear and anger. The wisest treatment 
for fear is very different from the wisest 
treatment for anger. If a child persists in 
screaming the first day in school, we must 
try to decide whether it is fear or anger 
which makes him scream. The cry for one 
is different from the other, yet one can 
change into the other very quickly. The 
way to overcome fear is to make the situa. 
tion familiar to the child. The ways sug- 
gested above will help. Sometimes a more 
unusual treatment is necessary. I remember 
once seeing one of the wisest nursery school 
teachers I know going about all morning 
with a tiny new child on her arm. She kept 
him there or on her lap as she did her work, 
putting him down only for very short in- 
tervals. It was the only way to keep him 
from screaming in fear. On the floor among 
small people and small furniture were con- 
fusion, uncertainty; on the arm of a 
motherly woman were familiarity, secu- 
rity. However, persistent screaming of a 
child on the first day is more apt to be in 
anger—anger at being left by his mother. 
This will usually quiet down after a while 
if the teacher is persistently calm and 
friendly without giving much attention to 
the screaming. Sometimes such a child has 
to be just left alone to scream it out. 


Problems of the Second Day 


When the first day is over, problems of 
the child’s adjustment to school are not 
over. In fact they are often worse the second 
day. It seems best that children should be 
brought to school again the very next day, 
no matter how they react. If, as may hap- 
pen in very rare instances, the child shows 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Understanding the Child in the 
Nursery School 


By MARTHA H. CHANDLER, Eb.M. 


DIRECTOR, WHEATON COLLEGE NURSERY SCHOOL, NORTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


More and more the nursery school is 
becoming the first adventure in school 
education. What are some of its pe- 
culiar problems? 


HE nursery school holds a unique 
position in the field of education. It 
comes first. Therefore, it has the peculiar 
problems and opportunities which all “be- 
ginnings” present. For the very first time, 
the little child is coming into routine daily 
living away from the home environment 
which has, except for occasional exciting ex- 
plorations, bounded his world. For the first 
ime, he is finding himself one of a group 
of little children his own age; in a little 
world all child-size and child-planned; with 
supervision by a person who has time to 
concern herself with his interests but is not 
emotionally bound by his emotions; and 
with all sorts of interesting new things to 
do. For him it is a great adventure. The way 
he will meet it is, of course, determined by 
what has already happened to him during 
till earlier “beginnings.” Will he be fear- 
ful of every new thing? Will he push and 
hit to get his own way? Or will he launch 
out joyfully into this delightful life of op- 
portunities ? 
For the nursery school teacher, each 
child’s reaction is a separate challenge. She 
desires for each one “gradual, continual de- 


‘ National Committee on Nursery Schools, Mini- 
mum Essentials for Nursery School Education, As 
Accepted by the National Committee on Nursery 
Schools, 1929. Pp. 16. Washington, D. C. 
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velopment of all the abilities of the indi- 
vidual” along the lines of “physical growth, 
intellectual and emotional behavior and 
social adjustment.” With this broad inter- 
pretation of the fundamental premises on 
which education for very young children 
must rest, she has certain very definite ob- 
jectives. 


Is Each Child Happy? 
Is each child happy? Artistic and colorful 


surroundings, accessible material, freedom 
to follow out his whims, friendly guidance 
—all these are conditions which the teacher 
can arrange, conducive to the happiness 
without which very little learning will take 
place. But John has never been away from 
his mother before, and he is so insecure, so 
unable to do anything alone, that it takes 
weeks of gentle weaning, of allowing him 
just to stand and watch, of protecting him 
from self-conscious situations, of encourag- 
ing every little sign of independent behav- 
ior, before he feels secure enough to be 
really happy. On the other hand, so much 
of Doris’s time is spent in having fits of 
anger when she is thwarted, that until she 
is slowly, over a long period of time, con- 
vinced that she doesn’t get anything that 
way at school, she is inhibited from getting 
the happiness from an unexciting, serene 
day of quiet, busy, purposeful activity, 
which is every child’s right. 


Is Each Child Developing Initiative? 
Is he developing initiative? Peter has so 
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long been buttoned in and out of his clothes, 
and told what to play with next, that he sits 
limp and helpless when it is time to go out, 
and says “no” when asked if he would like 
to paint, build, drink his milk, take a rest, 
or to do almost anything else. But, by 
expecting him to do what little he can and 
helping him the moment the task becomes 
too hard, by capitalizing his little successes, 
by leaving him alone to experiment with 
materials rather than directing him, once 
he has timidly approached them, he will at 
last form the mental habit of alert attack 
and vigorous interest rather than of nega- 
tive reaction. Then his latent abilities will 
be freed for action. The wealth of resources 
available lead him to investigate and create, 
enter into group play, contribute ideas, ex- 
plore his universe and react to it, so that 
this attitude will become habitual and will 
go on with him through his successive edu- 
cational experiences. 


Is His Development Well Rounded? 


But is each child really getting an all- 
round development? Is his interest includ- 
ing all the various activities? Here is Susan, 
for instance, who swings all during the out- 
door play time. Without tactful encourage- 
ment, she might never discover the joys of 
the digging hole, nor get the physical exer- 
cise she so much needs on the jungle-gym 
and the slide. This variety of play cannot be 
forced. Sometimes it takes months to de- 
velop, but the teacher must be alert to see 
her opportunity to encourage it, and full of 
initiative in suggesting new ways. She must 
be willing to wait. Sometimes it all comes 
at once. The little boy who has hung back 
from music, from games, from all the out- 
door apparatus, and has been content just 
to sit and put pegs into holes, and watch, 
suddenly forgets and volunteers to be “Lad- 
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die” and actually stands in the middle of 
the circle showing the others how to clap! 
Beaming with that success, other successes 
follow, and the realms of block-building, 
story books, racing and romping play, 
rhythmic expression, dramatic play in the 
doll corner, suddenly become accessible. 
Sometimes, even at three, a deep-seated 
tendency to only one kind of activity is 
present. Theodore sits poring over his paper 
and crayons, always engrossed when he can 
make things with his hands. But outdoors 
he is lost; he cannot run, nor climb, nor 
think of anything to do. Here indeed is 
challenge, for three is not the age of special- 
ization. Now is the time to try everything. 
Later comes the time to settle down to do- 
ing some one thing well. 

Of course, ever present, is the question, Is 
he making good social adjustments? Per- 
haps this is the most common reason for en- 
tering a child in a nursery school. “I want 
him to learn to play with other children.” 
Grace, just beginning to make advances, 
makes them in the form of hits and pushes. 
She must learn other ways. Fred, always in 
the limelight at home, expects to dominate 
here, and has to learn the fine art of letting 
others be first, and doing things for the fun 
of doing them, not for praise. Bob snatches 
and grabs simply because he has had no ex- 
perience in sharing. Mary sits twisting one 
finger in her hair whenever anyone looks at 
her, because all these children are so strange. 
Thisisa picture taken at the beginning of the 
school year; but by springtime almost every- 
one is happily playing, settling little disputes, 
talking, codperating, imagining together. 


Is He Developing Skills? 


In line with this consideration comes that 
of the child’s actual skills. Is he able to ex- 
press himself easily through motor activity, 
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creative handwork, language? Perhaps he 
needs not only the general development 
but specific help so that he will not be hand- 
icapped all his life. Frank is so awkward, he 
needs motor activity and prowess. Polly just 
can’t make anything, but makes up elabo- 
rate stories about her construction to cover 
its inadequacy. She needs plastic materials 
instead of mechanical toys at home. Edward 
can’t make himself understood because of 
his baby-talk. He needs to be indirectly 
helped—all home baby-talk to him stopped, 
particular care given to speaking clearly, di- 
rectly, and slowly to him—but he must not 
be made self-conscious. 


Cooperation of Parent and Teacher 


Now, all this cannot be accomplished by 
the teacher alone. Codperation between 
home and school is always important, but 
at this early stage it is vitally essential. The 
home influence should be, and is, vastly 


stronger than that of the school; if they 
work together, much is possible. The first 
essential is mutual understanding. The 
teacher must come to the mother, eager to 
get her point of view, her explanation of 
her child’s behavior, and ready to give sym- 
pathetic understanding to the home prob- 
lems. Perhaps her perspective and training 
will help her to see underlying causes and 
possible solutions. She must not impose 
these, but seek ways of winning the parent’s 
confidence until a relationship of mutual re- 
spect and trust is established in which sug- 
gestions may be made and often adopted. 
The mother must come often to the school, 
eager to understand what is going on there, 
quick to see ways of carrying on at home 
habits begun at school. In these ways, the 
child’s experience can be made a unified 
thing and he will feel harmony rather than 
discord in the atmosphere. 
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So, the nursery school seeks to establish 
habits of reacting—the habit of emotional 
poise, the habit of mental integrity, the 
habit of artistic appreciation, and the habit 
of social-mindedness. Thus equipped, the 
child starts out able to meet his next educa- 
tional adventure gaily and gallantly, with an 
eager mind and a ready smile, and a quick 
responsiveness to the interest of the world 
about him. 


* * * 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF 
MENTAL HYGIENE 

General Principles of Mental Hygiene is 
the first in a series of three courses planned 
specifically to meet the needs of the class- 
room teacher, and offered by the State Di- 
vision of University Extension and the 
Massachusetts Society for Mental Hygiene, 
as announced in the April, 1934 number of 
UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD. 

The course was given by invitation to a 
group of the faculty at the State Teachers 
College at Bridgewater. Great interest was 
shown and the course demonstrated its 
practical value to the classroom teacher. 
The topics discussed include: 

Introduction to Mental Hygiene in Education 
Case Study Method and Technique 

Early Recognition of Mental Disorder 

Physical Factors in Adjustment 

Problems of Adjustment of the “Superior” Child 
Educational Factors in Adjustment 
“Disciplinary” Problems 

Changing Emphasis in Educational Psychology 

The instructors are Dr. Henry B. Elkind 
and Miss Bernice M. Henderson, both on 
the staff of the Mental Hygiene Society. 

The other two courses in this series are 
on Mental Hygiene in the Classroom, 
Course II being for teachers of Kinder- 
garten and Primary Grades, and Course III 
for teachers of Intermediate Grades and the 


High School. 
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Everyday Problems in the Kindergarten 


By LILIAN L. STEVENS, A.M. 


LINCOLN SCHOOL, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The kindergarten of today is under- 
going a change. It is trying to give 
little children a better deal. What are 
its problems? 


HE kindergarten is increasingly inter- 

ested in the whole child, in his entire 
repertoire of experience, and in his relation 
to the new social order. 

Radiant health is of course sought as the 
supreme right of childhood, and in recent 
years science has stressed the mental and 
emotional aspects of health. The newer 
kindergarten is deeply aware of the services 
enlightened teachers and psychiatrists 
may render the unadjusted child, and is 
conscious of the frequent assistance such 
services render to perfectly normal children. 

The following illustration in adjustment 
is typical of its kind. Jack had developed 
oversensitivity and a feeling of inadequacy 
in dealing with materials found in his 
school environment. The following reveals 
his behavior, the escape method he had 
adopted, and the type of school guidance 
used in the situation. 

Jack, upon his arrival in January, as- 
serted emphatically he was the overseer, 
the supervisor who would “fix” things. In 
a brief time we recognized this was all he 
intended to do—all, apparently, that he had 
done in his previous school experience. A 
large easel painting had accidentally fallen 
on the floor. We questioned to find the 
owner; some one volunteered that Jack had 
painted it. We inquired politely of Jack; 
his behavior became instantly volatile. 

We followed him quietly into the cloak- 
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room, saying, “Jack, we didn’t know that 
was your painting, and we don’t see why 
you should not like it. We think it’s a very 
good beginning, and most pictures look like 
yours at the outset. If you paint several 
pictures, you will find yourself a better 
painter, but this is a good beginning. The 
important thing for you is to begin to do 
things. It is much better than being an 
overseer.” 

In that incident, Jack discovered that his 
efforts were most important, not the results, 
and we consistently helped him to remem 
ber this. So he gradually began to make 
things needed in his block plays, such as 
boats, a lighthouse, and a derrick with 
which to lift freight. We saw that help was 
given before discouragement set in. His 
mother reports a much better integrated 
person at home. She says Jack is continually 
making things. For him, it was important 
that he should believe in his own ability 
and experience the thrill and power of do- 
ing things. 


Socialized Activities 


The newer kindergarten believes learn- 
ing to live happily with children of like age 
is probably the most valuable and most 
realistic experience the kindergarten offers. 
Probably the most socializing material used 
in the kindergarten is blocks and block 
toys. With blocks and accessories, trains 
and boats carrying passengers or freight, or 
boats in dry dock and engines in round: 
houses for repair, complicated track systems 
and rivers covering the floor, the shipping 
and delivery of milk and vegetables to 2 
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nearby community, or the transfer of coal 
and lumber from boat to train to truck — 
these are especially enchanting activities to 
children. And it is in this kind of play and 
similar open-air play that children have 


most need for codperative relationships. 


Habits Learned in the Kindergarten 


One of the important objectives in the 
kindergarten is helping children build de- 
sirable habits and attitudes. The kinder- 
garten discusses with parents the habits it 
wishes to form, 
such as independ- 
ence in removing 
wraps, in getting 
to work immedi- 
ately, in taking 
care of the materi- 
als used, in imme- 
diate response to 
signals. And it dis- 
cusses the methods 
it will use in build- 
ing these habits 
with the children 
so that the home 
may also codper- 
ate. Helping the child make harder de- 
mands on himself is a part of each day’s 
experience. 

Sometimes a child remains on a plateau 
in his play. Three mature children were 
perfectly happy to collect a number of play- 
things together without any purpose in the 
collection of materials. We investigated the 
home situation and found the children had 
been deluged with playthings by unwise 
but well-meaning friends and relatives. The 
parents codperated by removing many of 
the toys and then by allowing a choice of 
two or three. The same procedure was fol- 
lowed at school, along with specific, critical, 
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A QUIET MOMENT FOR A BUSY CHILD 


and constructive comment on the messiness 
of the play. The children were stimulated 
to think what their needs were for toys in 
definite situations. One day, Ruth remarked 
with pride at the lunch table that she was 
no longer messy in her play, which her as- 
sociates afirmed. Dick and Louise also have 
left the plateau behind. 

Only those living intimately with kinder- 
garten children realize the overstimulation 
and strain involved in their association to- 
gether in a group. It is therefore essential 

that groups be 
small, that ade- 
quate adult assist- 
ance be provided, 
and that the area 
of floor space be 
substantially in- 
creased, in order to 
dissipate noise,less- 
en it, and remove 
unnecessary strain. 


Unlearning Un- 
desirable Habits 


Along with this 
problem of ovér- 
stimulation, comes the questionable be- 
havior habits that some of the young chil- 
dren have already formed at home. Their 
demand to be heard incessantly, their 
argumentation over thoroughly routine 
matters, their exaggerated sense of their 
own importance—all the result of pa- 
rental indulgence—cripple such  chil- 
dren in the important learnings they 
should be making in these early years. 
The fear modern parents have that they will 
inhibit the child and thereby destroy cre- 
ative ability has tended to make parents 
overindulgent. Teachers can assist if they 
will make it clear that complete freedom is 
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a thing to be achieved with maturity, and 
that the young child should have only the 
amount of freedom he can use effectively. 
This will also prevent the fatigue that en- 
sues from the child’s making all the deci- 
sions. If parents and teachers will consider 
together the emerging new social order, we 
will recognize the absence of sufficient self- 
control and the constant assertiveness of 
the ego at the expense of the group as being 
unfitting and ineffective in the new society, 
and therefore eliminate this license which 
has been mistaken for freedom. 

Allowing for individual differences and 
the variety of individual interests, and at 
_ the same time giving sufficient guidance to 
the children so that growth actually occurs, 
is a daily problem in the kindergarten. 


The Kindergarten and the Home 


Each year the kindergarten is recogriiz- 
ing more clearly the potency of the home. 
It realizes that the child spends barely three 
hours out of the twenty-four in the kinder- 
garten. The home and the wider social en- 
vironment are indeed the most powerful 
educational factors in the child’s life. And 
only as there is mutual codperation among 
these agencies can an integrated, effective, 
educational program be achieved. It may 
well be that one of the solutions to kinder- 
garten problems will materialize through 
the adoption of a longer school day for 
kindergarten children (similar to nursery 
school hours), and in a continuation of the 
comprehensive guidance service, such as 
exists in child development centers. Teach- 
ers well trained, able to go into the home 
and assist in establishing a desirable home 
routine, should be available to parents. 


Continuity of Experience 
The kindergarten program will have 
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many carry-overs from the nursery school, 
since the underlying philosophy of the two 
institutions is the same. Detailed informa- 
tional records from the home and from the 
nursery school will serve in articulating the 
child’s experiences. By conferences with 
nursery school workers, continuity in ex- 
perience will be maintained. More and more 
the kindergarten realizes that not only as- 
sistance in the problems of the children, but 
consideration for problems of the parents 
as well is essential, since any problem which 
affects the parent affects the child. 


Kindergarten Achievement 


If the kindergarten child enters first 
grade, oriented previously in his kindergar- 
ten environment, the likelihood is he will 
be prepared for the modern first grade ex- 
perience. There will be no sharp demarca- 
tion between the two experiences. If Johnny 
is independent in removing and caring for 
his personal belongings, has ideas he wishes 
to put into action because he has had rich 
kindergarten experiences, if he can develop 
and share these ideas with his companions 
to his profit and joy, and to theirs, if he is 
independent so that he may obtain the 
needed piece of wood from the supply room 
in order to complete the desired toy, if he 
assumes increasing responsibility for him- 
self, and is willing to help others on occa- 
sion, if sometimes he is a contributor, if he 
is pretty stable emotionally, if he finds emo- 
tional satisfaction in avenues of artistic ex- 
pression, — he has lived richly at his age 
level, and to that degree he is ready to live 
joyously in the new experiences. 


The Newer Kindergarten 


The newer kindergarten is less sentimen- 
tal and more scientific in its outlook, even 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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Understanding the First Grade Child 


By EMMA RAMSAY 


SUPERVISOR OF PRACTICE, STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 
‘ 


A vast army of millions of children, 
the future citizens of America, will 
pass through our first grades. What 
are their needs? How may they be 


safely guided into happy and success- 
ful living? 


HE task of the first grade teacher is to 

provide such experiences as will result 
in social efficiency in her pupils through 
their acquisition of knowiedge, skills, atti- 
tudes, ideals, and habits on levels of first 
grade achievement. To accomplish this, she 
must solve three problems: 

1. What are the needs of each child in 
my class? 

2. What must the school provide to meet 
these needs? 

3- How shall I use what the school 
provides ? 

Before the teacher can solve the first of 
these problems, she must know much about 
the “original nature” of the child. Every 
child entering the first grade possesses in- 
herited racial instincts. These constitute a 
powerful force in his development, either 
helpful or harmful, according to the choice 
the teacher makes in selecting, using, and 
developing them. Instincts immediately use- 
ful in the nursery school, kindergarten, and 
first grade are physical activity, mental ac- 
tivity, manipulation, collecting, ownership, 
sociability, emulation, competition, mas- 
tery, and play. Besides these racial instincts, 
common to all children, each child has traits 
or tendencies inherited from his ancestors. 
These must be recognized and developed. 
In addition, each child has an individual 
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capacity for learning. The teacher must 
know the capacity of each pupil in her class 
and keep him working at that capacity. 
With this perspective of the original nature 
of each of her pupils, the teacher is ready to 
guide the development of each individual 
by meeting his needs on the level of grade 
accomplishment. 

Recognition of the child’s native endow- 
ment in instinctive tendencies demands rec- 
ognition of the fact that the child’s needs 
can be satisfied only through self-activity 
employing these tendencies. The teacher’s 
part in a child’s learning is that of guiding 
his activity toward the acquisition of worth- 
while knowledge and the development of 
social skills, but far more important, toward 
the establishment of desirable attitudes and 
the formation of right physical, mental, and 
morally social habits. 


First Grade Objectives 


Observation and study of the first grade 
child has shown that the following are the 
objectives of child-activity in the first grade: 

1. Formation of desirable attitudes and 
habits in promoting cleanliness and order 
in the school. 

2. Formation of right habits of self-care 
and personal cleanliness. . 

3. Formation of habits of caution with- 
out fear. 

4. Formation of proper attitudes toward 
food and good habits of eating. Proper atti- 
tudes toward rest and desirable habit forma- 
tion in this respect. 

5. Formation of desirable attitudes to- 
ward and habits of elimination. 
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6. Establishment of a social organization 
which allows freedom for choice of activ- 
ities, gives children practice in social re- 
sponsibilities, and helps them to recognize 
authority as an aid to social well-being. 

7. Development of a code of conduct, 
motivating according to the level of first 
grade maturity. 

8. Establishment of wholesome emotional 
adjustments through interest. 

g. Arrangement of environment so that 
it will be conducive to educationally con- 
structive work and play. 

10, Guidance of children to constructive 
thinking, desirable skills and habits,through 
creative use of toys and play materials. 

11. Finding and solving problems. 

12. Provision for educational experiences 
external to regular school situations. 

13. Investigations and interpretations of 
meanings of social life and nature. 

14. Stimulation and guidance of those 
activities which make or lead up to dra- 
matic play. 

15. Guidance of children’s artistic expres- 
sion and appreciation. 

16. Development of those activities and 
interests which lead to an understanding of 
social skills. 

17. Development of reading ability by a 
variety of methods by which children gain 
good habits and a desire for and a love of 
reading. 


First Grade Achievement 
A first grade child who has attended the 


nursery school and kindergarten, or either, 
has made much progress in the achievement 
of these objectives, since they are similar for 
all children making their initial adjustment 
to the social environment of the school. The 
objectives of the nursery school and kinder- 


garten differ from those of the first grade 
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only in degree of accomplishment. Accom- 
plishment in each of these schools is condi- 
tioned by grade level. In neither the nursery 
school nor kindergarten is there any at- 
tempt made at formal teaching of subject 
matter or skills, although there is much in- 
cidental learning in both. 

The only type of school that can meet the 
needs of the first grade child is the genu- 
inely social one, filled with worth-while in- 
terests and with an atmosphere conducive 
to the freeing of his powers. The curriculum 
of this school must be so organized that it 
will insure subject matter, experiences, and 
controls conforming to such first grade ob- 
jectives as have been stated here. Freedom 
for the development of worth-while activi- 
ties calls for wise planning on the part of 
the teacher. One of her greatest difficulties 
and responsibilities is the apportionment of 
the child’s day, the organization of activi- 
ties to insure the development of desirable 
attitudes and habits, to emphasize individ- 
ual and creative expression, and at the same 
time, to keep all working at greatest capac- 
ity without loss of time. Only the most care- 
ful organization will achieve this. 


A Successful Teaching-Unit 
Unit-teaching is the method best adapted 


to the accomplishment of objectives and 
type of school prescribed here. A teaching- 
unit is a bloc of subject matter organized 
about a center of interest and adjusted to 
a teaching process that results in desirable 
changes in one who has been exposed to the 
unit. A description and brief analysis of a 
teaching-unit, carried on in a first grade, 
will illustrate that controls in worth-while 
knowledge, skills, attitudes, ideals, and hab- 
its are being developed through child activi- 
ties motivated through child interests. 

Last September the work for the entire 
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year in one of our first grades was planned 
on the unit-teaching basis. The first grade 
curriculum was organized into a large in- 
tegrating unit, that is, all subjects taught in 
the first grade were coordinated. The center 
of interest chosen was the child’s natural 
love of animals. As an approach to the 
work, the class was taken to a wild animal 
farm which is located near the school. After 
the visit, the children decided to construct 
a wild animal farm in the school, their prob- 
lem being, “How shall we make a wild ani- 
mal farm of our own?” 

A set of six major questions was organ- 
ized for the solution of this problem, en- 
tailing activities which would provide for 
the achievement of objectives and subject 
outcomes on first grade level. The types of 
activities used were: orientation—getting 
new experiences through observation; re- 
search—going to the sources of information 
for its mastery; group discussion—pro- 
longing, repeating, intensifying experiences 
through discussion; practice and skill—pro- 
viding for practice in tool subjects and in 
thinking; construction and creation—pro- 
viding opportunity for self-expression of ex- 
periences; culminating—aunifying the work 
of the unit. From time to time tests were 
given to check up on accomplishment. 


Children Successfully Adjusted 


Through these activities physical defects 
have been corrected and proper health hab- 
its have been formed. With the exception 
of two mental defectives, who are really in- 


stitutional cases, every child in the grade" 


has accomplished the minimum essentials 
in subject outcomes. At the present time, 
about one-fifth of the class have exceeded 
first grade requirements. All this has been 
made possible because of opportunity, af- 
forded through the various activities, of 
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studying individual differences and of 
meeting individual needs. The most impor- 
tant achievement has been in the social ad- 
justments made. Several of these children 
would have remained misfits in any social 
environment had the teacher lacked such 
opportunity, as is afforded only through 
activity work, of discovering and meeting 
their needs for adjustment. The following 
are a few typical cases: 

Francis came to school with a sulky dis- 
position. He was disagreeable on the slight- 
est provocation. He was larger than the 
other children, slow mentally, and indiffer- 
ent to the work. Through construction of 
an elephant for a jungle scene, in which he 
did an excellent piece of work, his attitude 
was changed. He experienced success for 
the first time in school. Only on rare occa- 
sions does he show traces of his former 
sulkiness. 

Stephanos was a happy-go-lucky, care- 
free boy. He never cared whether he did as 
well as the other children or not until the 
pupils began work on their individual ani- 
mal books. Competition, on his level of ca- 
pacity, stimulated him to effort. He made a 
good book. Interest in all activities was 
aroused from that time. It was very gratify- 
ing to the teacher to have his mother call 
one day and ask to see the book. When it 
was shown to her, she asked, in her broken 
English, 

“My Stephanos do this?” 

“Yes,” the teacher replied. 

“All by himself?” asked the mother. 

“Every bit,” said the teacher. 

“My, he is a smart boy,” beamed the 
mother. 

That book is the pride of the entire 
family. 

Andrew is a bright boy but was so shy 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Social Development at the End of the 
First Grade 


By INA CRAIG SARTORIUS, Pu.D. 


ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL, HORACE MANN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK 


Learning to get along with others is 
one of the significant goals of educa- 
tion. What progress may we expect 
by the end of the first grade? 


O TWO children develop in their so- 
cial experiences at the same rate. 
Hence the social development of any group 
at the end of the first grade, or of any other 
grade, varies. It will be found to depend, 
in each individual case, upon the capacity, 
the maturity, the interests, and the needs of 
the child. 

It is an accepted fact that this social de- 
velopment is also governed, in each case, 
by the influences and surroundings of home 
life, school life, and the general social at- 
mosphere. 

Jenane, for instance, had a Spanish 
mother. Jenane was shy and retiring, and 
while she understood English, it was clear 
that she wasn’t quite making the proper 
adjustment. She had lived in another land, 
and didn’t feel at home. The other children 
did things but Jenane remained on the 
edge, taking no active part with them. 

The father found the trouble. Jenane 
confided in him that she felt she had noth- 
ing to contribute to the group. She was 
invited to sing a Spanish song. It was lovely 
and the children were delighted with it. 
Jenane was happy because she could do 
something which pleased the others. So- 
cially and scholastically she quickly moved 
into her proper place. 
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Bill wanted to be the center of attraction. 
He annoyed the others by trying to get the 
attention of the class. He was never ready 
when the others were. The teacher tried 
the customary remedies; he was left by 
himself; he was left behind; but nothing 
solved his problem. 

Finally Bill reached the point where 
something had to be done. His mother and 
the teacher decided that he should be sent 
home whenever he failed to take care of 
himself. They talked it over with Bill. At 
the next offense, home he was sent for the 
remainder of the day. 

No one helped him to have a good time 
at home. No one scolded. No one asked any 
questions. Bill was left severely alone. It 
was only necessary to apply the remedy 
twice; Bill learned his lesson quickly. 

But how widely divergent must be the 
treatment administered to Bill and to 
Jenane. Any one or any combination of 
schemes may be used. Any one of many 
plans for promotion and classification may 
be employed. The problem confronting the 
teacher and the class, however, is one of liv- 


ing together happily and comfortably. 


Standards for Social Growth 
When Dick goes from the kindergarten 
to the first grade, he finds himself with a 
larger group. As in the kindergarten, he 
still finds himself in a room that is attrac- 
tively furnished, and generally the furni- 
ture continues to be arranged informally. 
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He sits at a table, walks around, talks with 
his friends, and engages in some codpera- 
tive enterprise. 

This makes for social conflict. And this 
social conflict must be guided and con- 
trolled. There must be growth in sharing, 
in tolerating one another, in appreciating 
one another’s abilities. 

The first grade must build upon the 
kindergarten and nursery school experi- 
ences. Of course, as the children work to- 
gether, they acquire attitudes and habits 
that make for further growth, for out of 
each concrete experience come new habits 
and attitudes, governed and molded by the 
standards and by the authority which the 
teacher sets up, with each child’s codpera- 
tion. By the end of the first grade, a body 
of such standards has been established. 
These have not been imposed upon the 
children. They have built them themselves. 

Take class discussions, for example, in 
which such problems come up as whether 
hats should be thrown around the play- 
ground, or whether children should push 
each other in line on the way to the gym- 
nasium, or put their wash basins on their 
heads at lunch time. Such discussions are 
made very useful and practical. The teacher 
may so conduct the talk that real progress 
will be made in dealing with the concept 
that hats do get terribly dirty when you 
kick them about, and that there are distinct 
advantages to the individual child in pass- 
ing through the halls in an orderly way. 


Specific Habits 
There are many specific habits which the 
teacher would like each child to take with 
him when he goes to second grade. Some 
of these desirable traits are helping others 
to help themselves, feeling a responsibility 
for a given part in a group activity, working 
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with others in harmony, sharing interesting 
books or toys, and accepting the decision of 
the group. 

Bob, a lovable, happy, companionable 
boy, doesn’t engage readily in group enter- 
prises. He found, after Christmas, a book 
in the class library which became so much 
his favorite that he read and reread it. He 
often took it home. One morning Harry 
chanced upon it, liked it, and went off by 
himself to read it. Bob, searching earnestly, 
looked through bookshelves and tables. His 
book was gone! “Miss Merritt!” he cried, “I 
can’t find my book!” The teacher had seen 
Harry reading it. She said, “I think Harry 
has your book.” 

She watched them rather closely. There 
was a chance here for a conflict. And there 
was a chance here for a lesson in sharing, an 
opportunity for social development, which 
if it worked out well would be valuable to 
both boys. 

Bob went to Harry and tried to get the 
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book. “It’s my book,” he said, “I’ve been 
reading it.” Harry went to the teacher. 
“Miss Merritt,” he said, “this is not Bob’s 
book. He is through with it.” 

“I am not through with it,” said Bob. “It 
is my book!” 

To which Harry replied, “Well, we can 
share it. Let’s go over here and read it to- 
gether.” Without the teacher’s further aid, 
they learned a lesson in sharing. 


Guides for the Teacher 


Keeping in mind her goal of social devel- 
opment, the wise teacher, as she plans her 
program, will 

1. Analyze the specific activity in which 
she thinks the class will want to en- 
gage. She will study it for its possibili- 
ties for growth in habits as well as in 
knowledge. 

2. Remember that life is constantly 
changing. The situations in which children 


learn about life are constantly changing, 
too. She, therefore, will not use year after 
year the same activities. 

3. Always keep in mind what was said in 
the beginning that children vary in their 
abilities. 


4. Avoid initiating a codperative pro- 
gram which is too involved for the capaci- 
ties of her children. Too often in our 
present-day enthusiasm, adults want to 
appear successful and impose a program 
which is beyond the capacities of the chil- 
dren. In our zeal, we do not see that we 
have become the driving force. The chil- 
dren themselves should carry the activity 
through to success or failure. Many times a 
failure may have more educative value 
than a success which is gained at the ex- 
pense of interest or which is brought about 
in spite of the fact that the activity has taxed 
the abilities of the children. 
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Cooperation of Home and School 

Since living together comfortably and 
happily is at the very heart of our modern 
social order, teachers and parents are be- 
ginning to appreciate that there is greater 
social development in the child when there 
is close codéperation between the home and 
the school. 

Fortunate is Joan’s mother if she has a 
sympathetic teacher who tries to help her 
with such problems as nail biting, thumb 
sucking, food fads, dawdling in dressing, 
or coming late to school. Fortunate indeed, 
is the teacher if the mothers of the children 
in her class come to her with their difficul- 
ties. She soon learns why Mary has a temper 
tantrum, why John teases, and why Ann is 
so shy. 

Many times the teacher is so tired at the 
end of the day that it is hard for her to take 
the time to visit. She is amply repaid at the 
end of the year if she has seen Ann, Mary, 
John, and all the others in the group grow 
in social control. Her influence has been 
more widespread because she has helped to 
improve the social relationships at home as 
well as at school. No doubt the time is fast 
approaching when education will be built 
more upon the integration of the home 
with the school; when the school, the home, 
and other institutions will work together 
for the welfare of the children. 


Social Development a Process 

In summary, social development is a con- 
tinuous process from grade to grade. It is 
important therefore to build upon the previ- 
ous experiences of the children, keeping in 
mind that capacities of individuals vary; 
that growth is probably specific rather than 
general, and that social growth is greater 
when there is close integration of the influ- 
ences of the home and of the school. 
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-CASE STUDIES 


A DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED BY 
SAMUEL W. HARTWELL, M.D., 
Director, Worcester Child Guidance Clinic 

WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


How Old Was Junior? 


This story opens with alittle boy who 
had abnormal fears. He was almost 
afraid of his own shadow. The nar- 
rative closes with a healthy unafraid 
little boy whose problems had been 
understood. 


The Problem: 


UNIOR’S problem was that several im- 
portant people who knew him could 
not agree as to how old he was. 

The county clerk, in whose office Junior’s 
birth certificate was filed, said that he was 
six and one-half years old. 

His father, a self-made man, had been a 
member of a large family. While he agreed 
that the birth certificate was correct, he 
could not really think of the boy as being 
six and one-half years old. To the father, he 
was nine or ten, and the father gave the 
same emotional responses to the boy and 
expected the same things from him that 
most fathers would from a nine-year-old 
son. 
The mother frankly said, “I just can’t be- 
lieve that Junior is getting so old.” To her 
Junior was still a baby. She very much en- 
joyed comforting him and bringing a look 
of peace and happiness to his face by cud- 
dling him in her arms when he came from 
school with tear-stained face and dragging 
footsteps, or when he came running home 
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at recess time with a look of terror and un- 
happiness on his face. 

Junior's teacher believed that he was 
about four years old. He did not do the 
work of his grade, which was the high first, 
and the teacher was quite convinced that he 
was not capable of doing it. 

The school psychologist, who had 
tested Junior, had yet another age. Mentally 
she said Junior was seven and one-half 
years of age, and it was hard for her to 
think of him as having any other age when, 
in conference with the principal and teacher, 
she was trying to solve the serious problem 
the school had in educating and controlling 
the boy. 

Concretely stated, the immediate problem 
was this: 

Junior would not go to school if he could 
possibly avoid it. Sometimes by screaming 
and fighting, by making his father thor- 
oughly ashamed of him, he could avoid 
school because his father, in despair after a 
bitter scene, would finally drive off to the 
office, telling the mother to keep the boy at 
home. At other times, by making himself 
and his mother believe that he was ill, 
Junior could avoid even starting to school. 
Sometimes by being a disturbing boy in the 
school, he could be sent home. Or he could 
run away from the classroom and come 


home. He said he did not want to go to 
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school, that he never was going to want to, 
that he wanted to stay home and have his 
mother teach him his lessons. He also said 
he was afraid; that school made his head 
ache; and that the boys mistreated him. He 
was, of course, rejected by the boys of his 
age since he did not enjoy the group activi- 
ties, and also because he went unpunished 
for behavior that would have been dealt 
with differently had his classmates done the 
same things that he did. 


What Had Been Done: 


Junior’s doctor had carefully examined 
him, had consulted with specialists, who 
were looking for glandular unbalance, ade- 
noids, defective vision, or other organic 
reasons for Junior’s peculiar behavior. A 
private tutor had been employed for him. 
He had been given a period of rest in bed 
during which time he saw no one but his 
mother and the nurse. He had been scolded 
and threatened by his father. Sometimes his 
mother had sympathized with him and at 
other times she had tried to be very firm 
with him because she had been told that she 
was spoiling the boy. The three adults who 
knew him in school had had three different 
attitudes toward him. The principal was 
challenged but somewhat confused. The 
psychologist was impressed and admiring. 
The teacher was discouraged and hopeless. 
All of them liked Junior, and each was try- 
ing to help in her own way. 


What Needed to Be Done: 


Junior needed an education, and going to 
school was an important part of the plan 
for his getting one. Therefore he needed to 
go to school. Junior’s mother needed to stop 
worrying and feeling so badly about Jun- 
ior’s behavior. Junior’s father needed some 
real reasons to be proud of the boy. Junior’s 
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teacher needed to feel that she was doing a 
good job. Junior’s psychologist needed to 
feel that the boy was not missing the oppor- 
tunities he should ha®e. Junior’s principal 
needed a teacher who would not become 
discouraged and confused. The Clinic’s 
task, as it was presented to it, was to make 
Junior go to school. The Child Guidance 
Clinic is not interested primarily in plans, 
or in behavior, but rather in end results, 
and in reasons, both conscious and uncon- 
scious, for the child’s behavior. 


What the Clinic Thought about the Boy: 


Theoretically, Junior did have several dif- 
ferent ages. He had an intelligence age of 
seven and one-half years, a chronological 
age of six and one-half, and an emotional 
age, which unfortunately cannot be meas- 
ured accurately, of about two and one-half 
years. He had a healthy body. His life had 
been made up much more of relations be- 
tween his parents than in contacts with all 
the rest of the world put together. He had 
been overprotected by his mother, and over- 
evaluated by his father. Here was Junior’s 
primary confusion. 

His secondary confusion had come when 
increasing age had made it necessary for 
him to go to school. Here was another world 
with important people in it, and again Jun- 
ior found that these people did not agree as 
to his place. He had his first experiences in 
being taught to adjust to a group. Little 
forms of punishment had to be used. To 
Junior these were very important and 
brought much more fear than the teachers 
realized. Junior was a bright boy and saw 
that the other children were not afraid. 
Therefore he needed for himself some ex- 
planation of his fears, and he found this 
explanation by projecting them onto dogs, 
darkness, and ghosts. He was beginning to 
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project his fears on to other people and to 
see in them attitudes toward him which 
did not exist. 

When one, in some measure, could look 
at the world through Junior’s eyes, one 
could see what a confusing and frighten- 
ing place it was. Then when one remem- 
bered the haven of refuge that Junior had 
in his mother, who could blame him for 
wanting to be with her? Much of his ex- 
pressed conscious dislike for school was 
really a manifestation of his desire to be 
with his mother. This, because of others’ 
attitudes towards him, he was already ex- 
plaining on some other basis than that of 
wanting to be a baby. So his hatred of school 
was really an excessive love for his mother 
which he was commencing to repress. 

All of this theoretical thinking about 
Junior was important, but it could not be 
explained to the boy in these terms, nor 
could it be explained to his mother at the 
beginning. So another kind of thinking 
was necessary to solve Junior’s problems. 


Thinking with the Boy: 

One may learn from experience, and usu- 
ally from observation of the individual 
child, that a boy or girl, whose behavior is 
something like Junior’s, is thinking some 
thoughts of which he is really not quite 
aware. If he is to be understood and helped, 
the child must be encouraged to express all 
the thoughts and feelings he knows. Once 
these are expressed, they do not have so 
much power to hold the unconscious ones 
down, and the child comes to know more 
about the way he really feels. So in the case 
of Junior, after a little while we were quite 
sure from what he said, from the way he 
said it, and from the way he behaved, what 
his hidden thoughts were. They might be 
expressed something like this: 
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“My Dad wants me to be a big boy and I 
really want to be, but I know I’m never go- 
ing to. There’s no chance. The other kids 
are braver than I, and I want to be brave, 
too, but I can’t be. The other boys are not 
cry babies and don’t run home to their 
mothers, but they are happy, even if they 
don’t. I wish I were not this way, but there’s 
no chance. Of one thing I am sure—I must 
be happy. The only way I can be happy is 
by being a little boy, by being a coward, and 
by going to my mother for everything I 
need. Therefore I’m not going to let myself 
think that I want to be like other boys. I’m 
going to be just as different as I can because 
that makes me happy.” 


For a boy to be able to let the doctor find 
out just how he feels does not in itself 
change the feeling. Perhaps if the doctor 
could be with him all day long, day after 
day, as the mother and the teachers are, it 
would change after a while the way he 
feels. But since this is impossible, another 
kind of thinking must be done if the Clinic 
is to solve Junior’s problems. 


Thinking for Junior: 

When thinking for a boy, a Clinic never 
hopes that all of the plans can be successful, 
nor can they be sure that they would be 
helpful. In the case of Junior, the plans may 
be stated thus: 

Let us change the mother so that she will 
no longer worry about Junior when he is 
away from her; so that she will no longer 
need to see him to be assured that he is all 
right, or to actually have him in her arms in 
order to enjoy and appreciate him. Let us 
find other interests for her and other ways 
of self-expression, possibly other children 
(since Junior was an only child), so that 
she will not need him quite so badly. Let us 
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change the father, also, so that he will not 
be too ambitious for his son. Let us do this 
by helping him realize that a part of this 
ambition comes because he himself feels 
that when he was little he was not appreci- 
ated and was not given a chance. Let us 
help him see that for him to praise his son 
and boast about him to others, when Junior 
is not there, makes it much more difficult 
for Junior to meet these people and live up 
to his father’s description. 

Let us have a conference with the teacher, 
the principal, and the psychologist. Because 
Junior is an intelligent boy, and because in 
the security of the testing room he shows us 
not only that he is intelligent but also that 
he has absorbed more information and 
knowledge than we would think he could, 
considering his irregular attendance and his 
emotional state, let us agree that probably it 
is best for him to be promoted. Let us as- 
sure the teacher that we realize he is, and 
will be for some time, a difficult problem in 
the classroom, both because he is not quite 
as well grounded as he should be, and be- 
cause of the fact that he will not change 
suddenly in his attitude towards school. 
But we can also assure her that he will 
change, and that when he does, she should 
be given a good deal of the credit. 

And finally, let us think of some concrete 
things we can do right now. Let us first 
plan for the doctor to see the boy rather fre- 
quently, so that he may try to bring to Jun- 
ior in a more grown-up fashion some of the 
emotions he can get from his mother so 
easily and without any effort on his part. 
The doctor may act as a step between his 
world with his mother, where he finds suc- 
cess too easy, and the school, where he 
finds success too difficult. Let the doctor not 
scold Junior nor criticize him when he says, 
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“It’s my mother’s fault. She babies me.” In 
general, let us try in the Clinic to build up a 
little world that will be an easier step be- 
tween the two very confusing and different 
ones he finds in the home and the school. 

Let us advise the mother to take a day or 
so of vacation occasionally and leave the boy 
with a very mature aunt who is willing to 
come to the home and take care of him. Let 
us tell her that we think Junior should go 
to a little boys’ camp for the summer. Let 
us not blame the mother too much for the 
great happiness she finds in her son. 

And let us help the father to see that by 
taking great interest in his work and spend- 
ing much time away from home, he is 
partly to blame for the mother’s needing 
Junior’s babyish love and affection so much. 
Let us advise the father to spend some time 
with the boy, especially in reading stories 
about other boys who have made little suc- 
cesses despite the fact that they were afraid 
of things or had handicaps. 


It is comparatively easy to formulate such 
plans—much easier than it is to carry them 
out—and they must be carried out slowly. 


The Answer to Junior's Problem: 


The answer was that Junior really was 
six and one-half years old. We know that 
because now when he is eight, according to 
the birth certificate, he is also eight in his 
performance in school and in his adjust- 
ments to other children, for he is a fine, 
healthy, unafraid little boy. His mother is 
happier, his father has a more wholesome 
kind of pride in the boy, and now for Junior 
there is just one, fine big world, full of 
things that look interesting, instead of a lot 
of different worlds that cannot be under- 
stood and of which he is afraid. 
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The School Goes to the Home 


By ARTHUR B. LORD 


SUPERVISOR OF SPECIAL SCHOOLS AND CLASSES, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, MASSACHUSETTS 


Children who are disabled physically 
need training even more than their 
more fortunate companions to meet 
life successfully. Read this story 
about the way Massachusetts brings 
the school to their door. 


NE of the most progressive steps in 

the field of education which has been 

taken by Massachusetts during the past few 

years was the enactment by the General 

Court of a law in 1930 which requires that 

in any town where there are five or more 

children who are so physically handicapped 

that they are unable to attend a public 

school, the school committee shall offer in- 
struction in their homes. 

At the end of the first year 280 children, 
who previously had been receiving no edu- 
cational instruction, were being instructed 
in their homes by itinerant teachers em- 
ployed by local school departments. A re- 
cent survey shows that this number has now 
increased to 593 children in 39 cities and 
towns. The total cost for this type of educa- 
tion during the past year was $60,331.82, or 
an average cost of $101.74 per child. The 
average cost for the normal child in Massa- 
chusetts during the past year was $90.40. It 
is apparent, therefore, that these towns and 
cities are taking an educational opportunity 
to those children who are unable to attend 
the public schools at a cost of only $11.34 
per year more than the cost of instruction 
of a normal child in the public schools. 
This work has proved to be very inter- 
esting to the 94 itinerant teachers em- 
ployed and to other persons who have 
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observed the accomplishments of this group. 

Many of these physically handicapped 
children have even better than average 
minds. The activities in which they can 
engage are few. No group of children has 
ever appreciated educational opportunities 
so much as has this group. The accomplish- 
ments of many of these children are amaz- 
ing, Many cases have been observed where 
a child with a half-hour visit from the 
teacher twice a week has been able to ac- 
complish not only the entire work of a given 
grade, but a part of the work of the follow- 
ing grade as well, doing it in less than one 
year. 

In several of the towns and cities, local 
organizations have become iuterested in this 
work and private teachers of music, art, and 
other specialized subjects have given their 
time in the instruction of certain of these 
children who demonstrated talent in a 
given field. Organizations have given en- 
tertainments on special occasions and now 
and then theater parties that these chil- 
dren might see such moving pictures as 
“Pinocchio” and “Alice in Wonderland.” 
Members of Rotary, Lion, and Women’s 
Clubs have contributed the use of their 
automobiles for transportation that the chil- 
dren might attend such affairs and, occa- 
sionally, an assembly in their neighborhood 
school. Each child is assigned for member- 
ship in a school that he may feel he is a part 
of the school in his particular neighborhood. 

In Lynn the children receiving home in- 
struction have published a five-page mime- 
ographed paper called Bits of News for 
Home Classes. It contains the “Social Regis- 
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ter” which lists the pupils receiving home 
instruction. It offers a column of news and 
among other things a page of poetry. One 
of the poems written by a pupil of the home 
instruction group appears at the end of this 
article. 

It seems hardly conceivable that only a 
little more than four years ago there were 
several hundred children, ranging in age 
from five to twenty-one years, who had had 
no educational opportunity. Now there are 


nearly 600 of these children who are receiv- 
ing visits from the itinerant teacher—a dis- 
tinct credit to those communities where 
action has been taken. 

With the progress which has been made 
in this field during the past three years, it 
does not seem unreasonable to hope that 
during the next year or two we may see all 
the children of this type receiving the ad- 
vantages which home instruction makes 


possible. 


MY WINDOW 


My best friend is my window, 

I sit at it most all the time; 

Many friendly greetings are waiting me, 
And I sure think it mighty fine. 


My friends pass by with a glad “Hello” 
With smiling faces as they go. 

Some talk awhile of their delights 
While others go by with faces bright. 


Near this window, you will see 
My table, books, and always me. 
Sometimes sewing, sometimes free, 


Sometimes studying but full of glee. 


Could I be lonesome with such a friend? 

Can I rebel against what life sends? 

No, I'll find happiness from this new found friend 
My window I'll love until the end. 


— GERALDINE Foce. 
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B00 KA and 
MACAZINES: 


A DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED BY 
LAWRENCE A. AVERILL, Px.D. 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


TO GROUP OR NOT TO GROUP 
HOMOGENEOUSLY 

HAT is, indeed, the question: 

whether ’twere best to classify elemen- 
tary school children on some basis of homo- 
geneity of achievement, or to continue them 
in their respective grades on no other crite- 
rion than chronological age. Dr. West's 
book? appears to find little justification for 
homogeneous grading, although present 
practice reveals a strong tendency toward 
such grouping in our American schools. 
The U. S. Office of Education reported, in 
1926, that from 70 to go per cent of the 300 
cities replying to an inquiry used some type 
of ability grouping. Setting out to discover 
how much the amount of variability in edu- 
cational achievement is actually reduced by 
such ability classifications, Dr. West studied 
the standard achievement test scores of 143 
ability groups in eight elementary schools 
in five widely separated cities. He concludes 
from his survey that variability in individ- 
ual achievements in these supposedly ho- 
mogeneous groups runs as high as 93 per 
cent as great as in unselected groups. This 
quite sets at naught the assumption of Ran- 
kin that, while difference among individ- 


* Parl West, A Study of Ability Grouping in the 
Elementary School. Teachers College Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 588. Pp. 70. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 1933. 
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uals is large, individuals may be classified 
into groups within which their differences 
are relatively insignificant. If Dr. West’s 
findings are corroborated by further re- 
search, it would seem that our elaborate sys- 
tems of ability groupings fail to classify 
pupils any more homogeneously than does 
the conventional method of chronological 


age. 


NO SCHOOL FAILURES 
PERMITTED! 

The administrative device of failure to 
promote a pupil from one grade to the next 
at the end of each school year has had an 
ancient and honorable history. Adminis- 
trators and teachers have used for so long 
the threat of failure and grade-repetition as 
spurs to the idle and lazy that they have 
come to be accepted as motivating forces in 
most schoolrooms. Parents and children 
have grudgingly admitted the justice of a 
system that holds back from annual pro- 
motion those young learners who “didn’t 
work hard enough,” or who were “too im- 
mature” to be passed along up the educa- 
tional ladder. 

But now comes an investigator who in- 
sists that the practice of grade repetition 
ought to be abandoned.” After analyzing a 


*Henry J. Otto, “Pupil Failure as an Adminis- 
trative Device in Elementary Education.” The Ele- 
mentary School Journal, April, 1934, pp. 576-589. 
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considerable number of studies of the prob- 
lem of grade failures, Professor Otto con- 
cludes that the educational growth achieved 
by remaining for a second year in the same 
grade is distinctly less than occurs when the 
child is subjected to new work in the next 
higher grade. He dubs the stock reasons 
given by teachers and principals for failing 
to promote a pupil as mostly “hypothetical 
breastworks” behind which they may hide 
their own errors and bunglings in handling 
the child during the year. 

Quoting Mort, the present investigator 
points out that there can be but two legiti- 
mate reasons for withholding promotion, 
namely, the inability of the pupil to mas- 
ter the fundamentals of the succeeding 
grade and the losing of something highly 
valuable that cannot be secured in the 
higher grade. He insists that there is noth- 
ing especially sacred about the present al- 
location of grade materials and contents, 
and that the really important consideration 
is the mental development of the child con- 
cerned. Careful individual study of pupils 
in all grades, adequate diagnoses of their 
difficulties, and the application of corrective 
techniques will bring it about that practi- 
cally every pupil will achieve according to 
his ability. No one can ask more. It is sug- 
gested that the term school grade be aban- 
doned, and that children be designated as 
spending their “first year,” “second year,” 
and so on, in the elementary school. There 
should be approximately roo per cent pro- 
motion at the end of each year. In this way 
social maturity will be the criterion on 
which grading is based, and at all times 
children of approximately the same age 
aml maturity will participate together in 
the schoolroom situation. 

One of the strongest objections to the 
failure device is the pupil maladjustment 
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which usually attends such failure. Hostil- 
ity, ridicule, indifference—teal or imagined 
and of adults and associates—are, as Jordan 
points out, usually the lot of repeaters, 
leading to inferiorities and thwartings that 
play havoc with the personalities of the 
victims. The resulting social maladjust- 
ments foster the development of all sorts of 
anti-social attitudes and defense mecha- 
nisms which might be done away with if 
regular annual promotions were invari- 
able. 

While the philosophy behind the recom- 
mendations of Professor Otto has much to 
commend it, there is small question but 
that it will not prevail very widely through- 
out our educational systems for some time 
to come for various reasons. Teachers are 
not yet clever enough to motivate children 
to do their best in school. Applied differ- 
eatial psychology has still a long way to go 
before it can prescribe the right kind of 
educational diet for all individual learners. 
As we advance up the grades there does not 
yet begin to be available a sufficiently diver- 
sified program of study to appeal to the 
widely divergent types of intellect and 
capacity to be found in the heterogeneous 
mass of present-day young patrons of the 
schools. 


A TEST FOR NEUROTICISM AT 
SCHOOL ENTRANCE? 

Some form of classification or placement 
test is now administered to first grade 
entrants in most of our larger educational 
communities. This is supplemented in in- 
numerable instances by a health check-up. 
The writer of a recent significant article * 


*Fred Brown, “The School as a Subsidiary of 
the Psychological Clinic in the Prevention of 
Neuroticism in Childhood,” Educational Method, 
February, 1934, pp. 254 ff. 
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hopes confidently to see the day when every 
child entering the school will be examined 
also for the presence of any neurotic tend- 
encies which might be expected to inter- 
fere with school progress and social adap- 
tation. 

Professor Brown, of the Department of 
Abnormal and Clinical Psychology at Ohio 
State University, Columbus, who has been 
engaged for some time upon the valida- 
tion of such a neurotic inventory, reports 
the results of a study of 1,663 children in 
grades 4 to 9, both inclusive. 

He finds that neurotic children fall into 
two major groups: (1) those who dissipate 
huge quantities of energy in a futile at- 
tempt to adjust adequately to personal and 
environmental needs; and (2) those who 
give up the struggle for personality sur- 
vival and retreat from the world of reality 
into an inner world of their own creation. 

Children of the first group have strong 
impulses but deficient inhibitions; they 
anger easily, antagonize others by doing 
the opposite thing expected, resent being 
teased, cannot accept criticism normally, 
and indulge in brooding self-pity. 

Children of the second group are in- 
troverted, make themselves inconspicuous, 
feel definitely inferior, fear they are disbe- 
lieved and misunderstood, resort to day- 
dreaming, and avoid all competitive situ- 
ations. 

Both groups are found to suffer more 
from headaches, cold extremities, dizziness, 
enuresis, respiratory difficulties, tics, transi- 
tory body pains, and chronic fatigue than 
do normally adjusted children. Both groups 
also give evidence of poorly adjusted homes, 
there being much of parental incompati- 
bility, invalidism, and neuroticism in them. 
These influences make for chronic domina- 


tion or suppression of the child, thereby 
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antagonizing him into a characteristic at- 
titude either of overt aggression or intro- 
verted submission. He is more likely to 
run away from home than is a normally 
adjusted child, and he evidences the “foster- 
child phantasy” much more strongly. 

In the schoolroom situation, the psy- 
choneurotic child finds it difficult to pay 
attention; is backward about reciting, even 
though he may be well prepared; makes 
many careless mistakes; forgets quickly 
what has been previously learned; regards 
schoolwork as too difficult; may be sus- 
picious and distrustful of the teacher, hav- 
ing transferred these attitudes from his 
parents; and gets grades unwarrantedly low 
from the standpoint of his intelligence 
quotient. Too strict discipline of the neu- 
rotic child frequently defeats its own pur- 
pose; tactful and sympathetic interest in 
the child may lead him to ultimate adjust- 
ment. It is strongly urged that teachers who 
have such children in their classrooms 
should familiarize themselves with all 
available techniques in the field of psycho- 
neurosis and with the characteristic mani- 
festations of neuroticism, as the teacher 
can frequently forestall a good deat of 
more serious later adult maladjustment 
through the wise and intelligent handling 
of children who are afflicted with unstable 


traits. 


WOULD YOU BE A CHILD 
AGAIN, IF YOU COULD? 


All of us grow up physically into adult 
human beings; not all of us, however, grow 
up emotionally. Some of us remain as in- 
fantile as we were in the childhood years 
of temper tantrums, pouting, sulking, and 
extreme selfishness. No writer has more 
interestingly portrayed the character of the 
emotionally immature person than the au- 
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thor of a recent volume in his chapter en- 
titled “Emotional Maturity.” * 

The emotionally infantile person looks 
back to his childhood years as to a golden 
age wherein was fullness of joy. The de- 
mands of grown-up living cannot be 
squarely and aggressively met by such an 
individual. He cannot give up the childish 
ways he learned of enjoying himself. Hav- 
ing developed no adequate adult emotional 
outlets, he is little more than a grown-up 
baby whose only joy is experienced when 
he can pretend he is an infant again—and a 
sorry spectacle he makes of himself trying 
to catch a bit of the pleasure he imagines 
he had years ago. While there can be no 
harm in any of us occasionally reverting to 
memories of childhood, we should see to 
it that such backward glances are but tem- 
porary and that we thrust them aside after 
a little, determined to make more of the 
present and proud of the progress we have 
made since the infant years. The funda- 
mental trend of life is forward; in the for- 
ward push lies happiness; any reversal of 
the trend must be, if long continued, hostile 
to one’s best interests. It is a serious condi- 
tion when an adult individual is ruled over 
by the transferred emotions of his child- 
hood. Most of the inmates of state hos- 
pitals are people whose emotions have 


‘John J. B. Morgan, Keeping a Sound Mind. 
Pp. 440. New York: Macmillan Co. 1934. 


never matured, or else they have regressed 
to an earlier and more primitive fixation. 
Most criminals are similarly infantile in 
their self-centeredness and their disregard 
for the rights or feelings of others. So- 
cial upheavals—wars, political aggressions, 
race riots, lynchings, feuds, and most of 
our other social ills—are but symptoms of 
our emotional infantilism. Unfortunately 
the social reformer who would correct our 
ills is likewise too often as immature as 
those whom he would help. 

Would you be a child again, if there were 
no gulf of years separating you from child- 
hood’s estate? Or, do you feel that life is far 
richer, fuller, more satisfying, more chal- 
lenging since you have grown up? By all 
means, be a child again, for a few weeks 
during the vacation season. Revert to the 
primitive; roam the forests and the plains; 
sleep beneath the stars; rough it in camp. 
But when the vacation period is ended, turn 
resolutely and happily back to the problems 
that challenge you, better for having been 
primitive, for having sloughed off for a 
time all your cares and anxieties. It does no 
harm to be a child again, if you can right- 
about-face and gird up your loins for a new 
encounter with the pressing problems of 
the grown-up world. 

The fourteen chapters in Dr. Morgan's 
book are all as fascinating as this one on 
emotional maturing. 
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The Child’s First Day 
at School 
(Continued from Page 6) 


evidences of terror at the idea of going the 
second day, I would suggest that it be made 
another visiting day with the mother stay- 
ing for half an hour and then taking him 
home. As a general rule, however, it is 
better for the mother to leave in the same 
way she did the first day. Very often the 
child who did not cry or show any evidence 
of insecurity the first day will do so the 
second. The child who cries the first day is 
often the one who adjusts to school more 
quickly. Perhaps by crying he expresses his 
insecurity immediately and “gets it out of 
his system” while the other child controls 
and represses it only to have it break out in 
one way or another later. 


Children Find Security in Different Ways 

In our attempts to make the child feel 
secure, we must always remember that 
children are different. One child may find 
security in the comfort of hugging a rag 
doll, another in the fascination of blocks, 
of clay, or of other material, another in the 
near presence of an adult, another in watch- 
ing the other children from a distance, 
another in lunch. Quite frequently I have 
seen nursery school children who have 
found their first feeling of security in music. 
Whatever the background or individual 
make-up which brings about these differ- 
ences, our task as teachers and parents is to 
find the point at which the child feels secure 
and lead him on from that until school be- 
comes almost as familiar as home. Different 
from home it will and should always be, 
but a place in which to be equally happy it 
may and should become. 
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Understanding the First Grade 
Child 
(Continued from Page 15) 

when he came to school that he would not 
talk. It was impossible to have him give an 
oral story. The class were writing an animal 
story book. Before a pupil could put his 
story in the book, he had to tell it to the 
class. In his desire to own a page in the 
book, Andrew overcame his shyness. Now 
he finds plenty to say. He has gained con- 
fidence in himself and has made many con- 
tributions to the book. 


Parent Cobperation 
The school in which this work is being 
carried on has a good parent-teacher organ- 
ization. The parents had been accustomed 
to think of school procedure as a formal 
program of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. At first, they disapproved heartily 


of this play in which “children just had a 
good time.” Since they have discovered that 
these children have learned to read, write, 
and do arithmetic better than members of 
their families who were trained by formal 
method, they have shown so much interest 
in the work that even fathers who never 
attended a parent-teacher meeting are now 
regular attendants. All members of the fam- 
ily are contributing materials to the “animal 
farm.” Instead of the usual kinds of toys, 
these children received at Christmas animal 
books, animal puzzles, toy typewriters, and 
other materials to use in this work. Parents 
are as enthusiastic as the children. 

We are planning a program of parent 
participation for next year which will keep 
children under the influence of the school 
for a twenty-four rather than a five-hour 
day. 
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Mental Hygiene Institute 


MENTAL HYGIENE INSTITUTE 
for the Faculties of the State Teachers 
Colleges was held at the Worcester State 
Teachers College on May 11. Approxi- 
mately fifty attended, including Presidents 
of the Colleges, Instructors in Educational 
Psychology, Supervisors of Practice Teach- 
ing, and Principals of Practice Schools. 

Following the address of welcome by Dr. 
William Aspinwall, President of the Col- 
lege, through whose courtesy the Institute 
was held, Dr. Elkind, Medical Director of 
the Mental Hygiene Society, gave a prog- 
ress report on his Survey to date of the 
State Teachers Colleges. Dr. Elkind stressed 
the importance of teaching educational psy- 
chology in harmony with present-day psy- 
chological thinking, which is much in line 
with the mental hygiene point of view. In 
this connection, he advised that one of the 
colleges should experiment with a clinical 
service combining the values of a child 
guidance and a psycho-educational clinic. 
Such a service should be established in con- 
nection with its practice school. 

Dr. Lawrence A. Averill of Worcester 
discussed “Educational Psychology from 
the Mental Hygiene Point of View,” show- 
ing the changing emphasis from learning 
only to adjustment and motivation in the 
field of education. 

The remainder of the afternoon session 
was devoted to a demonstration of child 
guidance clinic procedure by members of 
the staff of the Worcester Child Guidance 
Clinic, of which Dr. Samuel W. Hartwell 
is Director. This demonstration showed 
clearly not only the principles under which 
this clinic operates, but also the importance 
of codperation of teachers and school 
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officials in a treatment program which aims 
at the better adjustment of the child. While 
the emphasis on the significance of the par- 
ticular problems and approach in treatment 
may vary with the special interests or tech- 
nique utilized by the personnel of these 
clinics, the procedure of the child guidance 
clinic follows in general the lines indicated fc 
in this demonstration. 

Following the dinner, Dr. M. Ernest 
Townsend, President of the State Normal J 
School at Newark, spoke on “Student Per- J 
sonnel Procedures in the Education of J, 
Teachers.” In describing the functioning of §f. 


the Newark set-up, which stresses the full Br 


development of the teacher in training, Dr. 
Townsend discussed the careful selection 
and orientation of students and the advisory 
system which functions throughout the 
entire training period. 

A distinctive feature of the Newark pro ff 
gram is its counselling service. A personnel 
cabinet, so-called, consisting of the Presi- 
dent of the College, the Deans of men and 
women, the school psychiatrist and physi- 
cian, the instructor of health education, the J 
psychiatric social worker, and one or two fh 
others, supervise and co6rdinate all matters 
pertaining to health and personnel prob-§, 
lems. This group encourages extra-curricu- fh; 
lar activities which are advantageous in the fit 
personality development of the students, § 
frequently devoting considerable time tof 
individual students as well as to group fy 
activities. 

The fact that practically each member of 
the faculty must also qualify as supervisor 
of teaching in the field intensifies the close 
coéperation between the guidance and the 
more purely academic functions of the staff. 
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Abigail A. Eliot. When the Women’s Edu- 
cation Association of Boston wished to start 
a training center for nursery school teach- 
ets, there was no one available in this 
country whom they considered competent 
and suitable to take charge of this new edu- 
cational experiment. They therefore offered 
the post to a young social worker, a Rad- 
liffe graduate, Abigail A. Eliot, who at 
once enrolled at the Rachel MacMillan 
Nursery School and Training Center in 
London. Miss Eliot began her work as 
Director of the Nursery Training School of 
Boston in January, 1922, and is now widely 
known for her success in building up one of 
the first and one of the most noted nursery 
training schools in the country. 


Martha H. Chandler. Miss Chandler has 
degrees from Smith College and the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education, and a certifi- 

te from the Nursery Training School of 
Boston; she is a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 

e problems of personality which she en- 
ountered among adolescents and adults 

uring the years when she was a settlement 

nd recreation worker convinced her that 
the most constructive training in social ad- 
justment could bé done during the early 
ears of childhood. Therefore she turned to 
he nursery school as providing the earliest 
bpportunity for developing wholesome per- 
onality. She has been unusually successful, 
oth with children and with parents, as one 
n readily understand from her article. 


Lilian L. Stevens. Miss Stevens, a graduate 
of Columbia University, has for several years 
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had the five-year-old group at the Lincoln 
School, a laboratory school for curriculum 
experiment, connected with Teachers Col- 
lege. She has had varied experience else- 
where, having taught at the University of 
Ohio and at the University of North Caro- 
lina Summer School. 


Emmz Ramsay. Miss Ramsay, a graduate 
of Boston University and a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa, has been very successful in 
developing unusual activity programs, with 
but small equipment, in the practice schools 
connected with the State Teachers College 
at Lowell, one of which she describes so well 
in her article. She has many interests outside 
of her profession but the two which give 
her the greatest pleasure are painting in oils 
and outdoor life. While she studies bird and 
animal life in the woods during the summer, 
during the winters she finds much interest 
and diversion in her collection of tropical fish. 


Ina Craig Sartorius. Mrs. Sartorius, a grad- 
uate of the State College at Pullman, Wash- 
ington, is instructor in Testing and Remedial 
Work at Teachers College, as well as Assist- 
ant Principal of Horace Mann Elementary 
School, which is connected with the Psy- 
chology Department of that College. Having 
a small daughter of four, she has first-hand 
appreciation of the importance of early ad- 
justment and of the coéperation of school 
and home in the interests of education. Last 
summer Mrs. Sartorius started a camp which 
she hopes eventually to use as an instru- 
ment for the social development of young 
children. 
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Everyday Problems in the 
Kindergarten 


(Continued from Page 12) 


if its curriculum is still too unplanned. 
Much more, today, is left to the initiative 
and imagination of the children themselves, 
and kindergarten children are permitted 
more leeway for spontaneous social rela- 
tionships. The day’s program is more flex- 
ible, less definitely determined and directed 
by the teacher. Materials have been greatly 
enlarged, and their use is less directed. A 
high premium is placed on creative and 
original expression. This is in contrast to 
the value the kindergarten in the past 
placed on successful imitation. 

Thoughtful teachers are musing in one 
way and another on the broader, more basic 
problem, How should the young child 
spend his day? Most teachers of young chil- 
dren would probably agree that a generous 
share of the day should be spent in the open 
air and sunshine, with intervals for rest 
under comfortable conditions conducive to 
complete relaxation. Certainly it seems 
some part of the day should be given to 
song and to large, free, rhythmical move- 
ments. A leisurely part of the day ought to 
be set aside for exploration, to wonder and 
feel and explore natural areas if the sur- 
roundings permit. And even little children 
need to feel the healthy satisfaction that 
comes through the accomplishment of a 
desired undertaking. But exactly what con- 
tent should be developed, what trips should 
be taken, what are the vital experiences at 
this age level, and how far we should at- 
tempt to expand the world beyond the 
school itself, continue to perplex and chal- 
lenge the teachers of young children. 
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The 1934-35 Issues of 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


Will Feature Two Series of Articles 


On “‘Science”’ and ‘‘Reading” 
By Nationally Prominent Authors 


Beginning with the October, 1934 issue, 
CuiLpHoop Epucation will present two series 
of articles which, alone, should be worth the 
price of subscription. 


The first will be a series on “Science” by 
Bertha Stevens, famous author of “The Young 
Child and the Universe” and other well- 
known books dealing with science for the 
young child. The second series of articles will 
offer many helpful discussions on teaching 
reading to young children and will be written 
by Dr. Julia Hahn, prominent authority on 
the subject. 


While these two series of articles in book 
form would be worth more than the cost of 
your subscription they will form only a small 
part of the practical help which CatLpHoop 
Epucation will present during the coming 
year. 


Subscribe today so that you will be sure of 
receiving this hélpful journal through the 
coming editorial year (October, 1934 through 
June, 1935). 


Subscription rates: 


$2.00 per year to members of the Association for 
Childhood Education, National Association for 
Nursery Education, and to student-teachers. 
$2.50 per year to all others. 


CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


Official Journal of the Association for 
Childhood Education 


1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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Our hopes and fears for the future of 
our country are bound up in the little 
child who goes forth every day to see 
his world and to find out how to make 
it a world of beauty and light. The 
process of world making begins in the 
kindergarten and elementary school. 
To curtail this opportunity at this 
stage is not wisdom but waste. 

— LUCY WHEELOCK 
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